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STEEL SHUTS DOWN 
Inventories high; companies tough; Washington hands-off; workers strike 





FACT AND FICTION 


New iLWU pact explodes 





Eastland’s waterfront plot 


By Lawrence Emery 

HILE SEN. EASTLAND'’S Internal 
Security subcommittee on June 21 
was trying again to tag Harry Bridges 
as “subversive”, Bridges himself was some 
5,000 miles away putting the finishing 
touches to a new union contract promis- 
ing peace and stability in labor relations 

in Hawaii for the next five years. 
Columnist Victor Riesel, recently blind- 
ed by an acid-thrower, told the com- 
mittee that Bridges is a threat to US. 
security and is a “champion of commu- 
nist and Soviet causes” who could cut 


the “lifeline” between the West Coast 
and Hawaii by calling a strike whenever 
he liked. But almost at the same time 
the president of the Honolulu Employers 
Council was saying of the new contract 
negotiated by Bridges’ Intl. Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union: 


“For the first time in the history. of 
unionism in the Hawaiian Islands there 
is a definite prospect for peace on our 
waterfronts for five years. This should 
provide the stability which Hawaii so 
badly needs for the planning and build- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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WORLD-WIDE DEBATE ON SOCIALISM 





Gunfire in Poznan 
punctuates the 
great reappraisal 


By Elmer Bendiner 

N JUNE 27 Secretary of State Dulles 

cheerfully predicted that internatio- 
nal communism would have to solve its 
“dilemma” by reverting to the “iron dis- 
cipline that Stalin imposed.” Twenty-four 
hours later tanks were rolling into the 
Polish city of Poznan and guns were 
blazing. 

Though the lot of the Poles was still 
rough amid the gigantic reconstruction 
of their country, Poland was the most 
confident of the post-war crop of socialist 
nations and its government had moved 
fastest and farthest toward broad civil 
liberties since the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet CP. In debating an amnesty which 
last May freed some 27,000 prisoners De- 
puty Stanislaw Pawlak said: 


“The wide scope of the Amnesty Bill 
corresponds to the present situation in 
the country and to the international sit- 
uation; it reflects the strength of the 
people’s rule. If you are strong you can 
afford to forgive to a great extent the 
offenses committeed by your former ad- 
versaries and by those who have gone 
astray.” 


DISCONTENT PRESENT: On the other 
hand Poland had had one of the most 
powerful and brutal fascist forces outside 
of Nazi Germany, and still contends with 
a “government-in-exile” sitting in Lon- 
don pledged to overthrow the present 
government. The U. S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, headed by Allen Dulles, 
claims credit for coups in Guatemala, 
Egypt and Iran, all on soil not nearly so 


tempting. Even amdéng the Poles most 
loyal to the new regime there must have 
been discontent. Last April Edward Och- 
ab, first secretary of the Polish CP, ad- 
mitted: 

“We cannot say as the ruling party 
we have increased living standards to 
the extent the working people would 
wish and so speedily as we ourselves 
imagined some time ago that we would.” 

Whether or not the the CIA was in- 
volved, there were indications that the 
Poznan violence was less than a spontane- 
ous rising of the workers. It seemed de-« 
signed for its effect on foreign policy. 
Rarely has a popular revolutionary effort 
made its slogan primarily a cry for help 
from abroad. Poznan was in the final 
days of an international trade fair, crowd- 
ed with West German, British, French 
and U. S. businessmen inspecting Social- 
ist show-cases. 


THE TRAP: When the demonstrators 
marched toward the fair grounds they 
shouted their slogans in English, French 
and German. It was not a peaceful gath- 
ering of workers presenting a grievance. 
Many were armed. Their first objective 
was the police headquarters which they 
burned. They attacked the city power 
plant, gas works, train stations, bank, 
post office and radio station. It was an 
outbreak by an underground movement 
that proclaimed no program but destruc- 
tion. The rest of the country stayed quiet. 

Dana Adams Schmidt reported in the 
N. Y. Times that State Dept. officials were 


(Continued on Page 4) 





ACTION NOW MAY SAVE A LIFE 





U. S. in deadly rush to 


OLYCHRONIS PASCHALIDIS, leader 

of a fighting Greek seamen’s union, 
is now in the N.Y. detention headquarters 
of the U.S. Dept. of Immigration and 
Naturalization and one short step away 
from a concentration camp or death. 


On June 21 he was saved by hair’s 
breadth timing from being pushed into 
that fatal step. That morning the Pas- 
chalidis family was intact: Paul, as he 
has come to be called during his stay 
in the U.S., his American wife and their 
two children. 


At 9 a.m. Paschalidis’ attorney Ira Gol- 
lobin was in Burlington, Vt., regional 
headquarters of the Immigration Service, 
arguing an appeal against an earlier 
deportation order, He had new evidence 
and he argued 40 minutes. Twenty min- 
utes after he finished he was handed 
a one-sentence decision affirming the 
order “after careful consideration.” 


HOT SPEED: At 11 a.m. Paschalidis was 
arrested, denied use of a phone until 1 
p.m., when Gollobin was supposedly on 
a plane returning to New York. At that 


time the Immigration Service notified 
Gollobin’s N.Y. office that his client was 
arrested. But the lawyer’s plane had not 
yet taken off from Burlington; as he 
was boarding it he was paged and in- 
formed that Paschalidis was to be de- 
ported to Greece at 4 p.m. that afternoon. 
Gollobin phoned an associate in New 
York to apply for a writ of habeas corpus 
and Paschalidis was barely saved from 
the 4 p.m. deadline, 


The hearing on that writ was first 
scheduled for June 26 but is now post- 
poned to July 3 before Judge Weinfeld. 


The same deadly rush was on in Wash- 
ington. Sen. William Langer (R-N.D.) 
had introduced a private bill in behalf 
of Paschalidis which ordinarily delays 
action until the bill is acted upon or the 
session ends. But on June 20, 24 hours 
before the scheduled deportation, Langer 
was notified that it was going ahead 
regardless. 


There was another question: with trans- 
Atlantic flights at a premium, how could 
even the Immigration Service learn of 
a decision in Vermont at 10 a.m. and 


deport Greek seaman 


book passage the same day—unless the 
case was shockingly pre-judged? 


THE MAN: Who is Paschalidis and why 
the rush to send him back to Greece? 


He entered the U.S. as a seaman in 
1948. While he was in a hospital his ship 
sailed. He stayed, married and settled 
down, In 1950 he was arrested and or- 
dered deported in 1951 for overstaying 
his permit. No action was taken on his 
appeal for five years. Last March new 
hearings were ordered—but this time on 
political charges under the McCarran 
Act. The reason: Paschalidis had been 
functioning as N.Y. secy. of the Fedn. 
of Greek Maritime Unions which was 
organized during the Nazi occupation of 

reece in World War II with head- 
quarters in Cardiff, Wales. 


Since the war the FGMU has won re- 
peated wage boosts and the Greek gov- 
ernment has outlawed it. Ten of its 
leaders were sentenced to death in Greece 
and saved only by world-wide protest. 
They are now serving life terms. One 
died as the result of tortures in a Greek 
concentration camp, 


ACTION NEEDED: FGMU spokesmen 
charge that U.S. Immigration authori- 
ties have worked closely with Greek ship- 
owners, using their blacklist. At the 
Paschalidis hearings documentation of 
terror in Greece was ignored or dis- 
counted, Special Inquiry Officer Edward 
P. Emanuel said in his ruling on June 6: 

“Despite applicant’s contention, we 
cannot close our- eyes to the fact that 
Greece is a democratic country. She is 
our ally. That country is not communist, 
but one of the bulwarks against that 
ideology . . . We have our laws by which 
we protect ourselves and Greece, sim- 
ilarly ... It has not been established 
that the self-protection that country may 
xrovide for itself is persecution.” 

Greece’s “self-protection” may mean 
the death of Polychronis Paschalidis, 
The Greek-American Committee for the 
Defense of Paschalidis last week urged 
that telegrams be sent to Attorney Gen. 
Brownell in Washington asking him to 
stay the deportation. Funds to carry on 
the defense may be sent to Norma Hanan, 
secy. of the committee, at 257 ‘Tth 
Av., N.Y. 
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Dulles’ dilemma 


Why can't Mr. Dulles let the 
American base at Keflavik, Ice- 
land, go? 

Because he can’t permit the 


Soviets not to move in, after 
some American withdrawal! The 
spectacle of “imperialist Red 
Russia” not moving into some 
“vacuum” left behind retreating 
U.S. brass certainly would have 
devastating effects on the whole 
cold war, NATO, SEATO, BAGH- 
DAD-PACT. and what have you, 

Bodo Ohly 


The Furtseva interview 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Tabitha Petran’s interview with 
Ekaterina Furtseva, of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party, contains no 
denial of the Jewish curbs, your 
headline to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It is a remarkable 
commentary that, after almost 
40 years of socialism, a member 
of the governing party’s central 
committee should smugly deny 
anti-Semitism by “pointing to 
many Jewish people prominent 
in science and the arts” and by 
saying that “some 80% of the 
musicians who played at the 
Tito reception at the Kremlin 
were Jewish.” In America, this 
is like a Washington official re- 
futing the persecution of the 
Negro people by pointing to 
Ralph Bunche, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Cab Calloway and 
Louis Armstrong. As a refutation 
of the charge of anti-Semitism 
voiced by the Polish Folksshtim- 
me, which detailed many in- 
stances of this primitive expres- 
sion of hate and frustration in 
the Soviet Union, Mrs. Furtseva’s 
answer stands as nothing. 


Indeed, it is nothing but of- 
ficial confirmation of the charge. 
For what could be more blatant 
than this indirect quote from 
Mrs. Furtseva, as written by Miss 
Petran: “The government has 
found in some of its depart- 
ments a heavy concentration of 
Jewish people, upwards of 50% 
of the staff. Steps were taken 
to transfer them to other enter- 
prises, giving them equally good 
positions and without jeopardiz- 
ing their rights. All of this was 
in accordance with Lenin’s prin- 
ciples on the national question.” 
I would like to know which prin- 
ciple of Lenin is referred to by 
Mrs. Furtseva. Transpose this 
picture to Washington, and put 
Mrs. Furtseva’s words into the 
mouth of a responsible govern- 
ment official. Imagine the up- 
roar bound to be caused by such 
an admission of discriminatory 
job transfer based on Jewish 
origin! 

Miss Petran is in a position to 
question Mrs. Furtseva and other 
Soviet leaders very closely on 
these and related matters raised 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


The 1956 plates—black on 
chrome yellow—each will have 
letters, followed by three 
numbers ... Not every letter 
combination will be used. The 
state asked University of Cal- 
ifornia linguists to help elim- 
inate words which wouldn't 
be suitable. Some of those 
that are out: BRA, BUM, 


JUG, RAT and RED. 
Valley Times, Calif. 
11/10/55 




















before the public eye by the 
Folksshtimme. May she do so and 
faithfully record their answers 
for printing. On the basis only 
of the Furtseva interview, it 
would seem that the first so- 
cialist nation has labored and 
fought and produced such a self- 
Satisfied view of the Jewish 
people and anti-Semitism as was 
recorded somewhat tragically by 
Sinclair Lewis in It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here. 

Name Withheld 


LEVITTOWN, N.Y. 

How do you find out that there 
are too many Jews or any other 
except by either secret police or, 
just as bad, biased questionnaires 
which are anti-Semitic or anti- 
other minority as any American 
who has fought for the elimina- 
tion of such bias knows? Can you 
not picture “them”—hbeing trans- 
ferred to “equally good”? How 
do you find such, and what rights 
does a transferee have left to be 
jeopardized? 

Sorry I don’t know Lenin's 
principle, but what is the “Na- 
tional problem?” Too many Jews, 
or so many intellectual Jews 
that a quota system is neces- 
Sary? (Please note tongue in 
cheek for last line.) 

How about some GUARDIAN 
headlines about the wonderful 
work being done in South Africa 
to give the Negro population the 
right to live only in government- 
created slums?!! Why not a 
headline like “Sen, Eastland 


protects rights of Mississippians - 


to attend inferior schools’? 
Sounds kind of sickening, doesn’t 
it? 

May I recommend independent 
and critical thinking on some of 
these very subjects? Leftist opin- 
ions need a good blast of fresh 
air. 

I still like you for otherwise 
varied news. 

L.A, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Nenni, an open associate of 
the Italian CP, refers to the So- 
viet manipulation of Stalinist 
films, literature, etc., as “the 
most vast propaganda hoax in 
the memory of the world,” and 
calls in effect for a reconsidera- 
tion of Russia and the various 
CP’s. But the best the GUAR- 
DIAN can do is send Tabitha 
Petran to Moscow and print a 


pitiable interview with a Mrs. 
Furtseva, which attempts to ex- 
plain away Khrushchev’s reve- 
lations on grounds of historical 
expediency. And the GUARDIAN 
prints this piece of political 
bankruptcy, with a straight face, 
as “from one woman to another.” 
The revelations of socialist 
perversions in Russia—as late 
and as lamely as they come— 
seem to offer democratic-minded 
people of all shades of economic 
opinion a chance to build to- 
gether toward a better world. 
But representatives of the vari- 
ous political viewpoints must 
bring openness and honesty to 
the job. The GUARDIAN’s pose 
of “non-Communist” left-wing- 
ism inadequately conceals its 
true bias. Until the GUARDIAN 
becomes what it claims to be, it 
will not play an effective role 
in any movement toward greater 

democracy or socialism. 
Lloyd R, Ellison 


New newsletter 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


This is to let your readers 
know that I am now issuing a 
Southern Newsletter. It will come 
out twice a month. It will carry 
news of the developing desegre- 
gation issues, news of the labor 
drive to organize the South, and 
also a brief feature on Negro 
history or stories of Southern 
whites who opposed the slavery 
system. 

Subscription $3 a year: $2 for 
six months. I urge all to sub- 
scribe to the Southern News- 
letter for the latest news in an 
awakening South. 

Eugene Feldman, P.O. Box 1364 


Liked Montgomery series 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The articles on Montgomery, 
Ala., by the talented Eva Grimes, 
were so magnificent, so beauti- 
fully and well written, that we 
must make expression of our 
enjoyment of them, 

We also wish to make a con- 
crete expression of the agree- 
ment of opinion we have with 
Miss Grimes that the protest 

















Drawing by Eccles, 


London 
“Well, so long, partner!” 


must be supported to its success- 
ful conclusion and that white 
people all over must be -made 
aware of what is taking place 
there—that the struggle there is 
one for complete democracy in 
our land for all of us. 

Please turn the enclosed $12 
over to Miss Grimes, to be sent 
to Montgomery with our warm- 
est personal greetings to all the 
good people there. 

Jean & Bob Borden 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I am moved to comment on 
“The Story Behind the Mont- 
gomery Trial’ in the April 2 
issue. 

It is a simple, moving story, 
beautifully told, with all the 
human qualities. 

This and so much of the 
GUARDIAN surely makes it in- 
dispinsable. I predict a rebirth 
for it, that will be “heard ’round 
the world.” 

Annette 
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REPORT TO READERS 


1776 and the Smith Act 


O HELP USHER IN the Year of Our Independence the 181st, 

there has just come to hand a remarkable book by Dr. John Some 
erville, one of the world’s leading non-Communist authorities on 
Marxism-Leninism. It is called The Communist Trials and the Amer- 
ican Tradition* and is Dr. Somerville’s report of his appearances 
as an expert witness for the defense in three Smith Act trials, 
(Philadelphia, 1954; Cleveland, 1956; and the Philadelphia, 1956, 
trial of Dr. Albert Blumberg for CP membership.) 

We have chosen for reprinting here some excerpts from Dr 
Somerville’s brief and brilliant formulation prepared for presentas 
tion in court and included in the book 
in an opening chapter entitled “The 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Communist.” One reason for reprinting 
what we do is that each time Dr. Som- 
erville tried to mention the Declaration 
in direct testimony, the government 
prosecutor said “I object’ and the judge 
said “Objection sustained” (although 
he did finally manage to spirit in a 
mention of the year 1776 under cross- 
examination). 

Here in part is what Dr. Somerville 
prepared for the court: 

HE MARXIST-LENINIST social philosophy, technically called 

historical materialism, which lies at the basis of the American 
Communist Party, clearly shares the practically universal belief of 
modern schools of political theory in the right of revolution itself— 
that is, when there is no peaceful way in which the needs and dee 
mands of the majority of people can be met... Indeed it is the gens 
eral judgment of scholars that Marx and Engels derived this prin- 
ciple in part from earlier thinkers like John Locke, Thomas Jeffere 
son and cthers, 








A special word should be said about the concept of the majority 
in this attitude toward revolution. Some doctrines of revolution re- 
ject the idea that any attention should be paid to numbers. to the 
question of majority and minority. This is not the case with Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, or Stalin. These writers evidently conceived a valid 
revolution in terms of mass, of having majority support. In their view, 
any revolution which in its nature was not a response to the felt 
needs of the majority could not be really successful and should never 
be undertaken. Marx himself used the term putschist, from the Ger- 
man word putsch (insurrection), to designate believers in indiscrimi- 
nate or constant attempts at revolution, and emphatically rejected 
their doctrine, 

Lenin, and Stalin after him, emphasized again and again that 
revolution by force was justified only when two conditions were si- 
multaneously present: 

a) when the existing government was unwilling or unable 
to carry out the will of the majority in vital matters, and 

b) where so drastic a step as forcible revolution had the sup- 

port of the majority and represented the will of the majority... 


ONSIDER OUR OWN American Declaration of Independence, 
which is our very birth certificate as a nation. This Declaration 
exactly expresses a principle central to Marxism-Leninism when it 
States that one of the “self-evident” truths is that “whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends {life, liberty, 
pursuit of happiness], it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it.” Another passage of the Declaration is an even better expression 
of this principle: “But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
{the people] under absolute despotism, it is their right. it is their duty 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

To understand the attitude of Marxism-Leninism we must care- 
fully note and emphasize that this principle, which advocates belief 
in the right of revolution under certain circumstances, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from advocating revolution under any circumstances, 
That difference is clear and compelling .. . 

Put in other words, it is clear that a consistent belief in or ad- 
herence to the Communist Party philosophy we are examining would 

(Continued on Page 3) 





*THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION, 
Expert Testimony on Force and Violence, by John Somerville 
Ph.D. 256 pp. Cameron Associates. $2. Distributed as a June 
selection by Liberty Book Club. 
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WHO’S FOOLING WHOM? 





SPE Sa Pe SF Tee. 


Soviet gains on economic 
front belie Dulles’ claims 


By Kumar Goshal 
ECY. DULLES appeared at his news 
conference last week “full of bounce 
and confidence” (N.Y. Times, 6/28). He 
was surrounded by TV cameras, Voice of 
America microphones and tape recorders, 
indicating something momentous. 

Dulles was, NYT’s James Reston said, 
in fact “celebrating a victory.” Observing 
the reactions of the Communist parties 
of various countries following his release 
of the text of Soviet leader Khrushchev’s 
secret speech, he gloatingly announced 
that “international communism is in a 
state of perplexity.”” He was sure his dis- 
closure of the speech would loosen Mos- 
cow’s control over other Communist par- 
ties. But his feeling of victory was a bit 
dampened when he was obliged to admit 
that loosening of Moscow’s control might 
enhance the chances of forming success- 
ful united fronts with the CP in Western 
countries. 


FOOLING WHOM? In an _ expansive 
mood, Dulles indulged in wishful think- 
ing by describing the years since 1950 
as “lean years” for the Soviet Union, 
without any victories. However, “his eag- 
erness to take credit for the difficulties 
of the Communist parties,” Reston said, 
resulted from the fact that “it is a long 
time since Mr. Dulles [himself] has had 
any victories to claim.” 

It was hard to tell who, besides him- 
self, Dulles was trying to confuse. During 
the years he called “lean,” Moscow 
achieved remarkable victories in diplo- 
macy, promotion of world peace and in- 
ternational economic cooperation. Signi- 
ficant diplomatic successes followed the 
exchange of visits between Soviet leaders 
and Asian and European statesmen. To- 
gether with Moscow's achievement of nu- 
clear weapons parity with Washington, 
these visits convinced the uncommitted 
nations as well as some of the U.S.’ allies 
of the Soviet desire for peaceful, compet- 
itive coexistence. 


AN EXPERT SPEAKS: In a cautious and 
conservative study of Soviet economy, 
prepared for British bankers and appear- 
ing in Lloyd’s Bank Review (April, ’56), 
the well-known expert A. Nove writes: 
Assuming that Soviet industrial output 
in 1950 was 35% of America’s, at the 
present rate of development “the U.S.S.R. 

. may have reached America’s present 
industrial output by 1963, [becoming] an 
industrial giant, the industrial giant of 
the Eurasia land mass. Her heavy indus- 
try should be capable of becoming a se- 
rious export competitor.” 

Nove finds ‘the conclusion is inescap- 
able: the West faces a really serious chal- 
lenge on the economic front. The Rus- 
sian leaders have given notice that they 
regard this front as vital in the world of 
‘competitive coexistence,’ and it would be 
foolish indeed, through over-concentra- 
tion on military dangers .. ., to disre- 
gard the facts.” Nove also thinks that 
the West has exaggerated the Soviet ar- 
maments budget. 


FLOURISHING EXCHANGE: The Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries have 
already impressively demonstrated “com- 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


“BACK YARD FENCE?” 


petitive coexistence” through their for- 
eign trade agreements, especially with the 
undeveloped countries. For example, in a 
partial breakdown of Egypt’s agreements 


with the socialist countries, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reported (6/15): 
Czechoslovakia plans to build for Egypt 
a nuclear physics laboratory and to sup- 
ply engineers, technicians and training 
personnel on cash or barter basis, and has 
contracted to build rubber, shoe, ceramics 
and cement plants; Bulgaria is building 
oil refineries and preserved food facto- 
ries; Hungary is building electric power 
plants and seven bridges equipped with 
revolving mechanism; Poland is setting 
up an enamelware factory and supplying 
training personnel; China is sending fin- 
ished steel in return for cotton; E. Ger- 
many has contracted to build a sugar re< 
finery, chemical laboratories, shipyards, 
power stations and an auto factory. 


“REAL OFFENSIVE”: The U.S.S.R. has 
made the most spectacular offer to fi- 
nance and build the entire Aswan High 
Dam project in Egypt, estimated to cost 
over a billion dollars, at 2% interest. Ac- 
cording to CSM, Moscow alone has “de- 
velopment projects or economic enter- 
prises with the following 17 countries: 
four in Africa (Egypt, the Sudan, Liberia 
and Ethiopia); five in the Near East (Af- 
ghanistan, Iran, Lebanon, Libya, Syria); 
six in Asia (Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Nepal, Pakistan); and two in Latin 
America (Argentina, Paraguay).” 


Trade between socialist countries and 
the rest of the world has been going on 
long enough to destroy forever the myth 
of poor quality of socialist goods and 
unreliable delivery. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported (6/12): “The Communists 
are not only delivering more goods as 
called for in contracts with free world 
countries, but the items are generally 


of good quality. [Their] economic offen- 
sive is real. It upsets contentions that the 
Soviet and her allies couldn’t or wouldn’t 
come through on their trade pledges .., 
If the Russians send a shipment of furs 
that’s not up to standards, they'll not 
only correct it, but send along a bonus in 
the next shipment.” 


HARMFUL POLICIES: Facing this situ< 
ation, Washington continues’. grimly 
standing pat on military aid and alli- 
ances, although, as AP’s Foreign Affairs 
analyist Tom Whitney said (The New 
Republic, 6/11), military assistance “is 
not only useless but even positively 
harmful to the interests of the countries 
which would receive it and the US. it- 
self.” Whitney agreed that, “perhaps 
justifiably,” some of the military aid giv- 
en to US.’ allies “‘will be viewed by other 
non-Communist nations near them as a 
threat to their own security,” a point 
made by Nehru and others. Whitney 
urged that the entire foreign aid program 
“should be converted to a civilian eco- 
nomic aid program,” with special em- 
phasis on “capital goods and technical 
assistance.” _ 


WORDS AND DEEDS: At his press con- 
ference Dulles had nothing to say about 
the economic challenge of the socialist 
countries. He still emphasized “our mu- 
tual security program,” called on the 
“free world” to “maintain its unity and 
vigor.”’ This indicated a lamentable lack 
of understanding of the current world 
situation “on the part of an Administra- 
tion which calls for deeds, not words, but 


too often, its critics say, indulges in 
words, not deeds” (Washington Post, 
6/17). 





ILWU pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing of our future.” 


NO DIFFERENTIAL: Earlier the ILWU 
had negotiated a new two-year contract 
for the Islands’ 15,000 sugar workers and 
a three-year pact for the 8,000 pine- 
apple workers, winning substantial gains 
for both groups. All three contracts, 
covering the basic labor force of the 
Territory, provide for peaceful settlement 
of disputes without recourse to strikes. 


In the new longshore agreement the 
union achieved its oldest goal: equality 
of pay with West Coast dockers who have 
been receiving $2.29 an hour compared 
to $2.16 in the Islands. The 2,000 Hawaii 
longshoremen now get an immediate 
6c-an-hour increase with the remaining 
gap of 7c an hour to be closed by 1959. 
West Coast increase during that 
time will automatically apply to the 
Islands to maintain parity. The union 
also won improvements in medical and 
pension plans and other benefits. 

None of these realities had meaning for 
Sen. Eastland in his search for reds on 
the nation’s waterfronts, which didn’t 
get very far. His scheduled two days of 
hearings dwindled to one; of eight an- 
nounced witnesses five didn’t appear. In 
addition to Riesel, the committee heard 
professional informer John Lautner and 
Jeff Kibre, ILWU Washington represen- 
tative, who protested the “unfounded al- 
legations” of Riesel. 


JENNER JABS COURTS: But the Riese] 
allegations were enough to prompt com- 
mittee member William E. Jenner (R- 
Ind.) to demand immediate court action 
on the appeal of Jack Hall, Hawaii re- 
gional director of the ILWU, from a 1953 
conviction under the Smith Act. Jenner 


declared that ‘‘delay on the part of the 
courts is a deplorable thing and I think 
the Dept. of Justice should investigate.” 
His timing was off as badly as East- 
land’s; almost as he was speaking an ap- 
peal brief by Hall’s attorney Telford 
Taylor was being filed in San Francisco. 
Oral argument on the appeal was sched- 
uled for July 2, 


In his brief Taylor cited Hall’s record 
as a responsible labor leader in Hawaii 
and said: “The accusation simply does 


not make sense. The prosecution came _ 


to the trial empty-handed and the in- 
dictment and the verdict, alike, can only 
be regarded as the product of troubled 
times and a complete misconception of 
the real nature of sedition ... If Hall’s 
conviction is allowed to stand, the re- 
strictions upon the [Smith] Act’s scope 
as prescribed by Congress and the Su- 
preme Court under the Constitution will 
be reduced to meaningless fiction.” 


SPEED-UP DEPORTATION: In_ the 
midst of his excursion to the waterfront, 
Sen. Eastland found time to demand the 
denaturalization and deportation of four 
American citizens. Two are leaders of the 
independent United Electrical Workers 
Union, James Matles and James Lustig. 
A third, Constantine Radzi, was vaguely 
identified as a one-time Communist 
Party official, and the fourth, Louis 
Weinstock, has already been convicted 
under the Smith Act. In a letter to Atty. 
Gen. Brownell, Eastland wrote: 

“May we have your assurance that the 
Dept. of Justice is taking all possible 
steps to expedite the denaturalization and 
deportation of the named individuals, 
and of others in the same position?” 


MINE-MILL CARRIES ON: Elsewhere 
on the labor front another union under 
government attack was still making gains 





JACK HALL 
“Empty-handed prosecution” ’ 


for its members. The independent Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, which has been 
cited to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board as “communist-infiltrated”, an- 
nounced on June 21 that it had signed 
new three-year agreements with three 
of the Big Four in the non-ferrous metals 
industry, The pacts were with Anaconda, 
American Smelting é& Refining, and 
Phelps Dodge. The contracts followed a 
pattern: immediate 10c-an-hour in- 
creases with 6c- or 7c-an-hour boosts in 
each of the next two years. The Phelps 
Dodge increases constituted a 24.3c-an- 
hour wage package; total benefits to 
AS&R workers added up to 34c an hour. 
Negotiations with the Kennecott Copper 
Corp. continued in Salt Lake City. 





1776 and the Smith Act 


(Continued from Page 2) 


not necessitate advocacy of any attempt to overthrow the government 
by force. A given individual might conceivably be a sincere adherent 
to that philosophy his life long and yet never be faced with any set 
of circumstances which, in the light of his cherished beliefs, would 


call for any such action .. 


If it is possible to adhere to the Marxian or Communist philos- 
ophy without ever taking part in any actual attempt to overthrow 
the government by force and without advocating that any specific 
or concrete attempt be initiated to that end in a given capitalist 
country like the United States, then it is logically required to conclude 
that this philosophy is not one that makes necessary an attempt at, 
or advocacy of, violent overthrow of any government in the United 


States. 


For VERY RELEVANT READING in the afterglow of this July 4 


in our thoughts 


on trial. 


—with the victims of a dozen Smith Act proceedings very much 


and new arrests and trials still taking place—we 


strongly recommend Dr, Somerville’s scholarly, logical and yet puz- 
zled presentation—puzzled because of what he ran into in legal hocus- 
pocus whenever he tried to help a jury understand the philosophies 


but finally Smith answered as follows: 


“I have your letter of May 14 in which you ask whether I in any 
way intended by the provision of the Smith Act to repudiate the 
principles stated in the Declaration of Independence of the right of 
the people to overthrow a tyrannical government. 


“Personally I had no such intention, nor wus it ccnsidered as 
far as I know in the debates in the House. Very sincerely yours .. .” 

How's that for a July 4 blockbuster? 
--THE SUARDIAN 


ee 


Here’s something 
you can do now 


At one point he sat down and wrote a letter to Rep. Howard 
Smith (D., Va.), author of the Smith Act, asking whether he had 


meant the Act as a repudiation of the Declaration of Independence. 
It took two tries, 


This week’s mail brings a 
request from Dr. W.E.B. Du- 
Bois for summer contributions 
to the Families of Smith Act 
Victims—575 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


11—for children’s vacations, 
visits to imprisoned parents, 
and for the commissary and 
book needs of the prisoners 
themselves, Will you help? 


(8 2 ae ro meen vn an 
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PUBLIC POWER IN NEBRASKA—III 





Next step—publicly 
owned atom energy 


By Reuben W. Borough 
(Last of three articles) 


ITH ITS RECORD in the establish- 

ment of clean-cut public enterprise 
free from the inhibiting influences of 
“partnership” relations with private cor- 
porations. it is not surprising that Ne- 
braska’s Consumers Public Power District 
should take leadership in the search for, 
and the examination of, new potential 
sources of power. Neither is it surprising 
that the District should insist that the 
people of Nebraska have a right to own 
and use such power. 

In February, 1954, the District, con- 
vinced that the atom has “a tremendous 
peaceful potential” and can “serve the 
great good of all people,” made formal 
application to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the construction of a nuclear 
power plant in Nebraska. The commission 
rejected the first proposal from a public 
body and instead granted the applica- 
tion of the Duquesne Light Co. for the 
construction of a plant at Shippingport, 
Pa., thus bringing up to six the total 
of major reactor-plan power units for 
private enterprise. 

In March, 1955, the District applied for 
the construction of a reactor plant of the 
sodium-graphite type and the application 
was approved. The reactor is now being 
built by North American Aviation Inc. It 
is anticipated that the project will be 
ready for operation in 1958. 


NOT A MONSTER: In contrast to the 
criminal bluster of the atoms-for-war 
conspiracy, the District, in a formal ex- 
planation of its program, made these 


sane observations: 


“Unfortunately, the power of the fis- 
sioning atom was first revealed to the 
world in terms of a weapon. As a result, 
the words, ‘nuclear energy’, have been 
associated in the public mind with war 
and destruction. Such an association has 
clouded two vital facts: 

“1. The atom, in itself, is not a de- 
stroying monster, but simply a source of 
almost unlimited energy—energy whose 
application to peaceful pursuits will 
eventually bring vast social and economic 
benefits. 

“2. There is a complete dissimilarity 
between the processes used to release this 
energy for destructive purposes and the 





processes used to harness it for peaceful 
applications.” 

Terror is not necessarily involved nor 
the brandishing of terror by militarist 


over-lords! 


WHY THE REACTOR: On October 29, 
1955, the District, through its alert and 
efficient general manager, R.L. Schacht, 
issued a fascinating statement on its nu- 
clear project which, logically enough, 
failed to make nation-wide headlines in 
the big press. According to this resumé, 
the direct reason for the new reactor 
plant was the District’s need to locate 
additional sources of power with which 
to supplement the electric energy supply 
from its 17 hydro, 19 internal combus- 
tion, and two steam plants. 


Faced with the probability of increas- 
ing costs of generation by its internal 
combustion engines and its steam plants 
(depending upon the conventional fuels: 
coal, oil, gas), the district turned to the 
splitting of the atom as the likely steam 
producer of the future. It felt that re- 
sponsibility for experimentation in the 
interest of the public should not be 
avoided. 


But it was not only the direct benefit 
of nuclear power in which the District 
was interested. It appeared that the in- 
direct benefits might prove to be far- 
reaching and of more importance than 
the direct. As by-products of the opera- 
tion of the nuclear reactor plant there 
would be, without excessive cost, certain 
“spent fuel elements” (rods of uranium) 
which, during the cooling off process 
(“decay of the radioactivity”), could 
completely sterilize products exposed to 
its radiation. Among these are meats 
pre-packaged in a sealed container, fresh 
vegetables, grains in the carload which 
need protection from vermin, flour, drugs, 
milk, eggs, cheese. 


CHALLENGE TO NATION: The work of 
the salvaged by-products does not end 
even here. For when the cooling off pe- 
riod (“decay of the radioactivity”) 
reaches a safe point, the spent fuel ele- 
ments can be reclaimed and separated 
from the still remaining low-intensity 
radioactive materials, which can then be 





Fitzpatrick in 8t. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Time he was making himself useful 


used in medicine, agriculture research 
and industrial processes. 

Says the District’s historic public statee 
ment in conclusion: 


“The advantages of a reactor installae 
tion are, in many ways, comparable to 
the large-scale developments of hydroe 
electric power. It is frequently difficult 
to decide whether the large dams have 
greater value for the production of powe 
er or for soil conservation and crop proe 
tection afforded by the control of water 
resources. In the case of the reactor it 
is difficult to decide whether the proe- 
duction of power is the primary concern 
and advantage or whether the utilization 
of materials produced in the reactor will 
be of greater value to the economy of 
the state.” 


Whatever the answer, Republican Nee 
braska is on the way to reap double bene 
efit, not for the special interests, but 
for the people at large. What a challenge 
to the rest of the nation! 





The reappraisal 


(Continued from Page 1) 
interpreting the Poznan fighting as the 
“Polish man-in-the-street’s expression of 
the kind of criticism of Soviet rule made 
by non-Soviet Communist leaders in in- 
tellectual terms.” 

It was plain that a trap had been set 
for the Polish government. In view of 
the emergency, it could impose a state 
of siege—customary in most nations un- 
der less provocation—and squelch the ris- 
ing debate and democratic reforms which 
were making Socialist regimes more at- 
tractive. Instead Premier Josef Cyran- 
kiewicz over the Warsaw radio said that 
the “aim of the workers of Poznan un- 
doubtedly was to present their case, and 
that was their right,” though he con- 
demned the “provocators” who led them 
to violence. He told how several days be- 
fore the outbreak workers delegations had 
presented “just demands” to government 
representatives and these were met. 


DEBATE RAGES: He said the CP had 
developed a plan “to raise gradually the 
standard of living among the working 
masses.” He said “judicial investigations” 
would be started against those “found 
with arms in their hands” but vowed that 
violence “will not stop the process of 
democratization of Poland’s political life.” 

The new trend toward democracy un- 
der socialism survived its stiffest test at 
Poznan. Meanwhile the world-wide dis- 
cussion on how democratic socialism was 
or could be raged on. New York, Rome, 
Paris and Moscow all spoke up in recent 
weeks. Anti-Semitism under socialism 
troubled the Communist Yiddish-language 
daily, Freiheit, in New York. Comment- 
ing on the exclusive interview granted by 
Soviet CP leader Ekaterina Furtseva to 
the GUARDIAN’s Tabitha Petran, the 
paper said editorially on June 25: 

“When Ekaterina Furtseva asserted in 
the interview that nothing happened to 
Jewish culture, and that there are no 
problems of anti-Semitism, she unfort- 
unately showed that she does not com- 
prehend what the Jewish question is 
about.” 


MORE UNCLARITY: Enumerating the 
Jewish schools, newspapers and theatres 
.in earlier days in the U.S.S.R. the Frei- 
heit asked: “Where is all this now? What 
has become of this magnificent edifice? 
It was destroyed! It fell victim to the 
crippling of Soviet democracy. It became 
a victim of terror, a victim of great- 
Russian chauvinism, which was so stub- 
bornly fought by Lenin. In 1948 when 
the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee was 
liquidated Jewish culture was completely 
eradicated.” 

On Miss Furtseva’s comment that in 
ministries where staffs were up to 50% 
Jewish, Jews were transferred to other 
positions, the Freiheit commented: “Can 
there be such a thing as a system of 
quotas on government jobs—something 
which is impermissible if anti-Semitism 
is to be uprooted? . . The interview 
given by E. Furtseva has only brought 
more unclarity and has further upset the 
friends of the Soviet Union.” 

In Rome Pietro Nenni, secretary of the 
Socialist Party, spoke up: 

“Now the whole problem of Soviet so- 
ciety ... is reduced to the necessity for 
internal democratization, for the circula- 
tion of ideas, in a word for political liber- 
ty, a necessity which has lain below the 
surface of Soviet society for many years, 


... After a century has passed the con- 
cept of dictatorship of the proletariat 
must be thought out again and recon- 
sidered in relation to a society where the 
influence and weight of the proletariat 
and of the workers in general have be- 
come determinant in public life and 
where the state reflects, in countries 
democratically and socially more ad- 
vanced, the continuous evolution of class 
positions.” 


THE REASONS: Similarly the British 
New Statesman and Nation on June 16 
probed beneath the “cult of personality” 
and found the reasons for the terror in 
the discipline required during the 30’s 
when the Soviet Union was industrializing 
itself “at a fantastic pace in the shatter- 
ing aftermath of revolution, foreign in- 
tervention and civil war.” The New 
Statesman quoted the German commu- 


nist leader Rosa Luxembourg warning in 
1918 that “freedom for the supporters of 
the government only, for the members of 
one party only—no matter how large its 
membership may be—is no freedom at 
all... . Without general elections, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom of speech, life in every pub- 
lic institution slows down, becomes a 
caricature of itself, and bureaucracy arises 
uw the only deciding factor. . . . Public 
life gradually dies, and a few dozen party 
leaders with inexhaustible energy and 
limitless idealism direct and rule 
cliquism develops a dictatorship, not the 
dictatorship of the proletariat but of a 
handful of politicians. .. .” 

The magazine said the Soviet leaders 
might reply with some justification: “If 
we had listened to .. . Rosa Luxembourg, 
no doubt we should have lived nobly, but 
we—and the Revolution—would have 
perished.” The situation now was dif- 
ferent, said the New Statesman: “The 
Soviet regime is safe enough to allow a 
genuine clash of critical opinion.” 


DENNIS QUOTED: France, too, was in 
turmoil with its CP leaders critical of 
Moscow, demanding explanations, prepar- 
ing for the mid-July Party Congress as 
perhaps the most fateful in French CP 
history. Though French CP leader Thorez 
had followed the lead of his Italian coun- 
terpart Togliatti in sharply querying 
Moscow for a “fuller explanation,” Pravda 
chose to reprint the statement of the U. S. 
CP leader Eugene Dennis. Dennis, like 
the others, had asked what lay behind 
the Stalin “cult” and where were the 
present Soviet leaders during the atroci- 
ties described by Khrushchev, though he 
did not go as far as Togliatti in asking 
what general miscarriage there might be 
in the system itself. On July 2 the Moscow 
radio broadcast a resolution of the CP 
Central Committee answering the critics, 
offering a definition of democracy at 
odds with that of Nenni, the New States- 
man and a number of Communist spokes- 
men: 

“The essence of democracy lies not in 
formal indications but in whether the 
political authority services and reflects 
in action the will and basic interests of 


the majority of the people and workers. 
The entire internal and foreign policy of 
the Soviet state proclaims the fact that 
our regime is a truly democratic popular 
regime.” It described the Soviet as an 
organ of “genuine popular authority.” 


On critical CP’s: “. . . certain of our 
friends abroad have not got to the bot-e 
tom of the questions of the personality 
cult and its consequences and are tolerate 
ing at times a wrong interpretation of 
certain of its aspects.” 


STATE UNCHANGED: Along the lines 
of the New Statesman article, the Central 
Committee traced the origins of tyrane 
nical rule in the battle against interven= 
tion and encirclement while seeking to 
industrialize a backward country. The 
statement charged that Stalin had ime 
posed that rule when it was no longer 
required. He was opposed by a “Leninist 
core” who attempted to apply the brakes 
particularly during the war. They failed 
to make a determined stand not because 
of personal fears but because “anyone who 
had acted ... against Stalin would not 
have received support from the people. 
Moreover, such a stand would in those 
conditions have been regarded as a stand 
against the cause of Socialist construc- 
tion and a blow against the unity of the 
Party and the whole state, extremely 
dangerous in the presence of capitalist 
encirclement.” 


To those who doubt that Socialism 
could be built to the accompaniment of 
terror, the Central Committee said: 

“Even Stalin was not big enough to 
change the state. No personality cult 
could change the nature of the Socialist 
state, based on public ownership of the 
means of production, the union of the 
working class and peasantry, and the 
friendship of peoples, although this cult 
did inflict serious damage on the develop- 
ment of Socialist democratism and the 
upsurge of the creative initiative of the 
millions.” 

There was nothing fundamentally 
wrong, the Committee said. “It would... 
be a serious mistake . . . to look for the 
source of this (personality) cult in the 
nature of the Soviet social order.” 
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Scandinavia wants to coexist with both sides 


By Cedric Belfrage 
HELSINKI 
Y BRIEF WHIRL through the “little 
countries” of the North has left me 
with a strong impression of two things: 
the desire of the peoples as a whole for 
better relations with the U.S.S.R., and 
the tireless but now rather frantic ef- 
forts by Washington to keep the works 
as gummed-up as possible. 

The frightened giant of the West has 
scored fewer points than he expected in 
the cold-war game by widespread publi- 
cation of the text of Khrushchev’s speech 
about Stalin’s crimes. Upper-class Scan- 
dinavians have something to crow about 
(“that’s what we said all along’) but are 














no less conscious of the imperative need 
for East-West understanding. The Left 
has suffered varying degrees of shock— 
in some areas, I felt, not enough for its 
own good—but is mainly focussing on the 
widened possibilities for socialist coopera- 
tion, now that Moscow has dropped its 
old line on Social Democrats and decide@ 
that all socialists are socialists. 

In Finland, the biggest general strike 
in years was going on when the 20th 
CPSU Congress bombshells began to hit, 
and nobody had time to worry about 
them; the discussion in the Left press is 
only now getting under way. The editor 
of the People’s Democratic Union (pre- 
dcminantly Communist) newspaper in 
Helsinki said to me: 

“It is true that we praised and worship- 
ed Stalin, but one must realize that 
this was a defense of the Soviet Union 
rather than of Stalin personally. We are 
slow people, but the main feeling that 
comes from the discussion is that this 
development will lead to a proper work- 
ing of democracy in our own party which 
we didn’t have.” 


THE U. S. GAMBIT: With Norway, 


Sweden and Denmark next on B and K’s 
visiting list for this year, there is a spread- 
ing desire among Scandinavian journal- 
ists, businessmen, and others with the 
available cash for the still-costly trip, to 
go and see the U.S.S.R. for themselves. 
U.S. agents are systematically button- 
holing all those said to nurse this ambition 
and pointing out that if they go, they 
won't get visas to visit the U.S. The gam- 
bit is often successful but suffers from the 
fact that Scandinavians, with their long 
tradition of social consciousness and pol- 
itical liberalism, are repelled by the in- 
tolerance and domestic persecutions of 
the government claiming to lead the 
“free world.” 

To keep the people reminded of these 

persecutions there are U. S. political ex- 
iles littered about Scandinavia, whose in- 
sistence that they like America and want 
to return when the nightmare is over 
amazes some of the local folk. Two veter- 
an leaders of many a U.S. trade union 
fight with whom I have sat exchanging 
pleasant memories are Andrew Over- 
gaard, now a Danish Communist Party 
official on the island of Bornholm, and 
Per Erikkson, now editing the Swedish- 
Hungarian friendship magazine in Stock- 
holm. 
COEXISTENCE WORKS: The big crowds 
welcoming Queen Elizabeth to Stockholm 
emphasized the breadth of the friendships 
which the Scandinavians want to, and 
must, maintain. Finland is the outstand- 
ing example of a country which—whether 
all Finns like it or not, and many do not 
—can’t afford not to have good relations 
both with East and West. In this coun- 
try coexistence is working and working 
pretty well. 

The Scandinavian attitude toward 
East-West relations is indicated by the 
perfectly respectable names topping let- 
terheads of societies for friendship with 
socialist countries. For example, the chair- 
man of Stockholm’s city council headed 
the Swedish-Soviet Friendship society 
even in the worst cold-war years. But in- 
ternal Communist-Social Democrat rela- 
tions, in these countries where Social 
Democrats usually predominate on the 
political scene, are a much more com- 
plicated matter. Whether the Communist 
parties are small as in Sweden (five MP’s, 
eight Stockholm city councillors) or large 
as in Finland (43 Democratic Union MP’s, 
400,000 votes out of 2,000,000 cast at last 
election) most Social Democrats view 
them with acute suspicion. 


TWO SIDES: There are arguments on 


both sides. Communists who have suf- 
fered grievously in their fight for a so- 
cialist Finland since 1917 (they cite 30,- 
000 as having been massacred in the 
White Terror following the Finnish civil 
war; the editor quotec above was jailed 
almost throughout World War II) say 
that Social Democrats never helped the 
people’s cause when the chips were down. 
Social Democrats list a blend of ap- 
parently imaginary charges against the 
CP with some very well-founded charges. 
A prominent SD left-winger harped to 
me on the fact that Finland’s CP from 
the outset was “wholly run from head- 
quarters in Russia” (true—before the war 
it was illegal and therefore underground 
in Finland). 


Yet there are bridges, and they cannot 
be minimized. In Sweden one notes Com- 
munist, Social Democrat and other in- 
tellectuals co-operating in the work of 
the left-wing Clarte Society, and the 
broad political horizons of the Social 
Demcocratic Tidens publishing house. (In- 
cluded on its forthcoming list is Barrie 
Stavis’s book on Swedish-American Joe 
Hill.) On the international level, the role 
of the Yugoslavs, who now have good rela- 
tions with Social Democrats and Com- 
munists in many countries and seem 
determined to work for a rapprochement, 
may be of decisive importance as time 
goes on. At the meeting of journalists 
from 40 countries, the two Yugoslav 
delegates participated with tactful but 
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dynamic statesmanship in spite of the 
fact that, when Yugoslavia was thrown 
out of the Cominform, it was also sume 
marily ejected from the Prague-centered 
Intl. Organization of Journalism. 


THE REAL FUTURE: There is surely n@ 
future for the agonizingly inhibited ate 
titude of Social Democrats and othera, 
that they have a grievance but will no§ 
attend a no-holds-barred meeting to exe 
press it. There must be a future for th 
friendly spirit of those universal sons 
common earth who span oceans and cone 
tinents to pool experiences and ideas, 
ideals and plans. 

Against this spirit I do not see great 
success ahead for the rather juvenile U. §, 
propagandists who are still playing “black 
propaganda” games learned in World Wag 
II. These cute rascals spent $50 for Fine 
nish stamps to send all delegates @ 
mimeographed stinkbomb against the 
Soviet press—unsigned, but implying that 
it emanated from a group of Finnish 
journalists. 

Did I say all delegates? They didn’§ 
send one to me. With most other delegates 
I believe (and said so from the rostrum) 
that no press in the world can point with 
great pride to its record in recent years, 
and that professional organizations havé 
a duty to protest against all persecutions 
of journalists by all governments. But 2 
was one delegate for whom the source of 
the stinkbombs was just too painfully 
obvious. 











“Sure you have freedom of expression ... Write anything you think 
our advertisers may like.” 





THE BOYCOTTS 





Tallahassee bus company suspends 
onerations; Montgomery keeps walking 


By E:ugene Gordon 
TICKING TO THEIR pledge to stay 
off city buses until specific grievances 

were met, Tallahassee’s 14,000 Negroes 
were blamed by the City Transit Co. and 
city officials of forcing the line to sus- 
pend service at midnight June 30. Dan 
Speeks declared for the Negroes’ Intercity 
Civic Assn., conductor of the month-long 
protest, that all their efforts to meet with 
city and bus line officials had failed. The 
ICA maintains a pool of 74 cars, two sta- 
tion wagons and a 25-passenger bus. 
The company two weeks ago complained 
in full-page ads that unless it found re- 
lief from the nearly 100%-effective boy- 
cott by July 1, it would have to cease 


Flexible Ez 

“We will not plow under every third 
row of cotton.” — Secy. of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, Sept. 20, 1955. 

“Secretary Benson said farmers 
would be permitted to qualify ~ (for 
the soil bank) by plowing under crops 
(including cotton). .” —N. Y. Times, 
June 1, 1956. 














operation. Since the start of the protest 
May 28, following the arrest of two Negro 
college women for sitting beside a white 
woman on a bus, the company is said to 
have been losing approximately $3,000 
daily. The company admitted that more 
than 60% of its revenue came from Ne- 
groes. ICA estimates that Negroes con- 
tributed no less than 70%-75%. The 
company last year earned $176,471. 

The ads appealed to its former riders 
to consider its three Negro employes, who 
were “upset” over the boycott. It did not 
say what the men’s jobs were. One of the 
association’s three demands is that Negro 
drivers be hired for predominantly Ne- 
gro routes. The remaining demands are 
that seating of Negro and white riders 
be arranged on a first-come, first-served 
basis and that white drivers treat Negro 
passengers courteously. Despite the com- 
pany’s losses, the city insisted that it obey 
local jimcrow laws rather than the Fed- 
eral court ruling that they are uncon- 
stitutional in intrastate transportation. 


THE OFFER: Speek said: “The Negro 


people of Tallahassee are in no mood to 
keep a bus company in business when it 


refuses to treat them as first-class citi- 
zens. We're willing to negotiate with the 
company on any just and fair terms, but 


we're not willing to barter our rights. As © 


proof we’re not out to kill the bus com- 
pany, we will meet with its officials and 
members of the City Commission any- 
where at any time. For a week now we’ve 
been trying to set up a meeting with the 
{white] ministerial alliance here in an 
effort to bring the two sides together.” 


Police have been harassing the protest 
leaders daily. Pressure recently was con- 
centrated on the solitary bus in the car 
pool. It belongs to the St, Peters Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church of the neighbor- 
ing town of Charis. A city attorney said 
he believed he could find a statute for- 
bidding payment of fares on a bus so 
operated. However, ICA has been carry- 
ing boycotters free. 


IN MONTGOMERY: Leaders of Mont- 
gomery’s protest, meanwhile, had this an- 
swer for the city’s appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court from the local 3-judge Fed- 
eral court injunction of June 19 outlaw- 
ing jimcrow city ordinances: “We'll keep 
on walking. We want a definite decision 
before we take action.” 


Following the city’s appeal, Mayor 
Gayle said there was “no doubt that an 
end of segregated seating on public con- 
veyances will effect a drastic change in 
the people’s habits.” It would “alter cus- 
toms which have been in existence since 
before Montgomery was founded and 


would have a severe impact” on all citle 
zens. 


While the city has appealed, the state 
has not. The Federal judges’ injunction 
against enforcement of the segregation 
laws allowed a few days for appeal. If 
the state does not act within that time, 
the injunction will automatically become 
effective. The City Commissioners, all 
White Citizens Council members, said: 

“We'll keep this thing in the courts for 
another six or eight months, at least. An 
appeal to the Supreme Court cannot be 
acted on until after the court ends its 
summer recess in October.” 


VOL, 1, NO. 1: The Rev. U. J. Fields, who 
quit the Montgomery Improvement Assn. 
with charges of money misuse and of 
“selfishness” among the leaders, declared 
last week before a mass meeting that it 
was “not a statement of truth.” He had 
acted out of “anger and passion” and bee 
cause of “personality clashes” with meme- 
bers of the MIA executive board. He beg- 
ged forgiveness. The Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King is MIA president. 

MIA last week issued Vol. 1, No. 1, of 
its newsletter to answer “many thousands 
of letters, telegrams and telephone calls 
from over the natidn requesting informae 
tion concerning the bus protest.” This one 
gives “a brief summary of the total pice 
ture ef the local situation and brings 
readers up to date on recent happenings.” 
Its address: Montgomery Improvement 
Assn., 530 S. Union St., Montgomery, Ala. 
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Fund issues 2-volume report 
exposing the blacklisting racket 


N OPEN SECRET for the last six 
years came out between covers June 

25 in 599 pages of a two-volume Report 
on Blacklisting by the Fund for the Re- 
public. Written by John Cogley, a former 
editor of the Catholic magazine Common- 





On June 28, Cogley was subpenaed to 
appear before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities at a closed hear- 
ing on July 10 to tell “what the purposes 
of the Fund and Mr. Cogley truly are.” 


Sea A EEA CTE ECR RET 


weal, from the researches of ten reporters 
who interviewed some 500 people in eight 
months, the report affirms the following: 

@ All branches of the entertainment 
industry except the legitimate Broadway 
theater have yielded to hiring policies 
administered by an apparatus based on 
the blacklisting activities of the publica- 
tion Red Channels and a “clearance” ma- 
chinery of which Hearst columnist George 
Sokolsky is “chief justice’ of the “Su- 
preme Court”. 

@ Performers, writers, directors and 
others mentioned by Red Channels and 
other sources for liberal or leftist activity 
must “crawl or starve’. Biggest wheels in 
the blacklist apparatus in addition to 
Sokolsky are Roy Brewer, movie union 


leader until 1955 and now a movie execu- 
tive; Jack Wren, publicist for Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne ad agency; 
Laurence Johnson, Syracuse Legionnaire 
and former supermarket operator; and 
Vincent Hartnett, writer who takes credit 
for Red Channels and is “frankly in the 
business of exposing people with ‘front 
records’ and then, later, of ‘clearing’ 
them.” Victor Riesel, Frederick Woltman 
and others are named as collaborators. 

@ Standard “clearance” procedure has 
included appearance as a “friendly wit- 
ness” before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities; denouncing the 
Communist Party at a union meeting; 
writing an article for a magazine and 
joining the right-wing Motion Picture 
Alliance for the Preservation of American 
Ideals (founded to break the back of the 
Hollywood unions). 

@ Blacklist aides include AWARE Inc., 
Counterattack ($24 a year publication 
run by ex-FBI men) and the American 
Legion. The AWARE view is that ‘“clear- 
ance” must include evidence of being 
“actively” anti-Communist. 

@ Notables “cleared” have included 
Jose Ferrer, Gene Kelly, John Huston, 
Henry Morgan, Abe Burrows, Edward 
Dmytryk, one :of the Hollywood Ten. 
Burrows’ attorney said: “I went over 
everybody’s head—straight to Sokolsky.” 








Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
DARKNESS AT NOON 


Many still unable to find employment 
have been innocent of all connections 
named in the blacklisting but unable or 
unwilling to make satisfactory “repent- 
ance”. 

@ Actress Marsha Hunt, one of the 
first to refuse to knuckle under, was told: 
“This is a time for expediency, not in- 
tegrity.” An early victim was Jean Muir, 
now “unemployable” and doing social 
work. 

@ The report states that “hundreds” 
have suffered loss of income and critical 
setbacks in their careers, 212 in movies 
alone. 

@ In radio-TV the hiring pattern is 






confused by “a multiplicity of lists and 
procedures, different policies on different 
networks, the creation of a secret and 
labyrinthine world of political screening.” 

@ “The blacklist has become a per- 
manent feature of life of these particular 
industries.” 


THE BEGINNING: The development of 
the blacklist traces back to the 1947 in- 
vasion of Hollywood by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, as a 
result of which the Hollywood Ten went 
to jail for contempt of Congress in 1950, 
At that point Counterattack issued the 
first Red Channels, which listed some 
150 individuals as Communists, sym- 
pathizers and “fronters.” The American 
Legion chipped in a short time later with 
some 300 more names. Broadway and 
Hollywood columnists, Red-hunting writ- 
ers for Hearst, Scripps-Howard et al, 
radio gossipers and “repenting” perform- 
ers, directors and writers added to the 
list. 

The “fight-back” was started in Holly- 
wood in 1947-48 by a Committee for the 
First Amendment which quickly quit; 
and in radio by the Voice of Freedom 
Committee in New York, which fought 
for the jobs of liberal radio commenta- 
tors, actors and directors who were the 
first to encounter the blacklist. 

A remarkable one-woman reporting job 
by Elizabeth Poe in the liberal West 
Coast monthly Frontier in 1953-54 on the 
blacklist and “gray” list in Hollywood 
gave the Fund for the Republic a run- 
ning start on its 1955-56 project. 

Copies of the two-volume report will 
be available at bookstores beginning July 
9, or through Meridian Books, 17 Union 
Sq., N.Y. 3. Price $2.50 
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RESORTS 


ADItRONDACHS 





Complete Day Camp 


Director: Clare Rodney 






CRYSTAL LAKE. 


rob Se 


Yy 


PUBLICATIONS 


Portrait of a “People’s Democracy” 


@ Folk and Square Dancing 
@ All Sports @ Golf Nearby 
@ Children's Wading Poo] 





@ Arts & Crafts @ Cocktail Hour 


Featuring Sylvia Kahn, concert soprano 
20 min. Empire State Musical Festiva! 


Adults $38.50 up. Children $25 up 


meee Exit B.B.A., M.A, 
4 18 Rich & varied A] Da 
F 3 whe ied All Day 
ACCORD 1, N. Y. bs Designed for 
P hidren of al 
Beautiful New Pool (100’x200’) @ Farm Zoo — a season of 


@ Swimming Lessons 

@ Nature Study 

Pp @ Arts & Crafts 

As good as a sleep- 
away camp” 

Phone: Kerhonkson 8318 








“An intimate resort with “Big” hotel facilities” 





Cooperative, interracial 


CAMP MIDVALE 


MIDVALE, N. J. 
Terhune 5-2160 


“The camp that’s friendly, 
because it’s cooperative.” 





Reserve 


*: Your Vacation! 


Swim in our famous beautiful 
pool @ Enjoy Al Moss’ delicious 
meals @ Relax while your 
children play under expert 
supervision in our day camp. 
@ See our new sleeping units 
and porch. 


ONLY $35-$39 PER WEEK. (No tipping. No service charge.) 
CHILDREN $22-$26 (including day camp or nursery.) 


Crystal Lake Lodge announces 
world-famous 
dancers and singers. 


JULY 14th: 
CHASSIDIC and HINDU DANCE 
TROUPES Felix and Judith Fibich 
and Co. and Bhaskar and Sasha 

Plus the 
Crystal Lake Playhouse Repertory 
July 17:—Pound on Demand 

Bedtime Story 
A double bill by Sean O'Casey 
July 24:—Arms And the Man by 

George Bernard Shaw 


Orch. concerts, folk and social danc- 
ing nightly by the shore of moonlit 
Crystal Lake. Fishing, swimming, 
canoeing, boating, all sports. 1500 
woodland acres. Free weekends to 
tennis winners. Write for brochure 
and map. 


CHESTERTOWN 3, N.Y. 
Chestert’n 3830; NY OL 3-1884 




















CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


@ Outstanding cultural program with Meyer and Luba 
Eisenberg, Teddy Schwartz, Tamara Bliss, Harvey 
Schreibman, Edith Segal, $. Yachnes. 


© Guest artists. 


© Comfortable and restful accomodations 
© Appetizing and tasty food 


Moderate Rates °® 


Special Family Plan @ 


Day Camp 


Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 









Ellenville, 
Lodge — new York 
MUSIC and CHARM 

— we have both 
EMPIRE STATE MUSIC 


FESTIVAL 1% miles away. Enter- 
tainment, Folk, Square & Social 
Dancing. Painting, Arts & Crafts. 
Clay Tennis Courts, Golf, Fishing, 
All Sports, 


2 hours from N.Y.0. yia Thruway 
CH 2-2453 Ellenville 02 








CHILDREN’S CAMPS 














CAMP LaFOND of French Canada 


Rustic Atmosphere. 


100 mi. north of Montreal 


250 acres of forests, fields & lakes. Log cabins with fireplaces, tree chopping 
exercises, outdoor chess, tennis court, three lakes, good swimming, child- 
ren’s playground, fishing (depends on you), canoes and rowboats, rec hail, 
art studio, lots of moonlight and a ‘“‘schwite”’ too. 


INTERRACIAL 


RATES: $40 a week (incl. food); $35 the second week 
Half rates for children under 12. 


Write: Camp Lafond, L’Annonciation, Labelle Co., Quebec 





Camp Kinderland 


(SYLVAN LAKE) 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 


Girls and Boys, ages 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6 wk. periods available. 
Moderate rates. Full program of 
land & water sports. Arts, Crafts, 

Singing, Dancing, Dramatics. 

A children’s camp combining 

progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living. 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Sq., W. 
N. . a Cc. 


AL 5-6283 











Springtime on the Danube 
by LOUIS VILLEFOSSE é 


former Asst. Chief of Free French Navy, author, lecturer, 
traveller 


and JANINE BOUISSOUNOUSE 


author, newspaper correspondent, historian 


The most illuminating account ever published in the 
United States of a country behind the ‘Iron Curtain” 


“Monuments, scenery, painting, poetry, folk art, archeology, music, 
dance, theatre, exhibitions, cafes, pastimes, sports, all are combined 
into a thoroughly attractive whole,” assert the authors about Hungary 
at the same time giving an objective, highly readable account of the 
political realities and social problems in the typical Eastern European 


country in the post-Stalin era 


Invaluable for those who want to understand one of the most 
= momentous facts of the contemporary world; the emergence of 
% SOCIALISM in countries populated by 1/3 OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


: $1.50 PER COPY 


Be at booksellers or order directly from the publisher: 
* HUNGARIAN WORD, 130 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
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JEFFERSON SUMMER FORUMS 


on 


Problems of American Marxism 


A series of discussions on key theoretical questions facing the 
American Left. Maximum audience participation. 


SIX TUESDAY EVENINGS - 7:30 to 9 P.M. 
$5 for the Series $1 for Single Admission 


JULY 10 JULY 31 


COMMUNIST ETHICS: DOES THE WHAT'S AHEAD FOR THE AMER- 
END JUSTIFY THE MEANS? ICAN LEFT—COMMUNIST OR OTH- 
Howard Selsam; Doxey Wilkerson ER SOCIALIST TRENDS. 
John T. McManus; George Blake 
JULY 17 


Charney; David Goldway 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE 
OF U.S. MARXISTS TO THE 
SOVIET UNION? 
William Mandel; David Goldway 


JULY 24 


AUGUST 7 


AMERICAN MARXISTS AND THE 
TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 
Simon Gerson; Doxey Wilkerson 


AUGUST 14 


THE AMERICAN ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM 
Carl Marzani; David Goldway 


THE COMMUNIST POSITION ON 
THE NEGRO QUESTION: WHAT 
ABOUT “SELF-DETERMINATION IN 
THE BLACK BELT?” 

James E. Jackson; Doxey Wilkerson 


RAAAAARAAKAAAAASANAASAAAARAAAMBANMBBBAAARANABN! cs 


l Jefferson School of Social Science, 575 6 Av., N.Y.C. WA 9-1600 
KKK KKK WK NSN IN KN 
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FROM THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 





Peace, freedom, abundance 
is good old-time religion 


By Danny Lane 
Special to the Guardian 


EUGENE, ORE. 

FRESH, STRONG VOICE came out 

of Eugene, Ore., last month. It spoke 

in religious terms, but the social, poli- 

tical and economic implications were un- 
mistakable. 

More than 700 delegates attending the 
170th annual conference ‘of the 200,000- 
member Church of the Brethren (June 
12-17) unanimously passed resolutions 
calling for peace, support to the UN, out- 
lawing of A- and H-bomb tests, revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, conserva- 
tion and public ownership of natural re- 
sources, Civil liberties, and an end to 
racial discrimination. The Conference 
also voted to “commend those of our 
membership who take the conscientious 
objector position in relation to the draft.” 


The Church declared in its civil liber- 
ties resolution: “We condemn the tech- 
niques of character assassination and 
guilt by association, and all efforts that 
threaten to curb the freedom of inquiry 
and research, which is basic in our schools 
and other democratic institutions.” 


ON RACE RELATIONS: Two resolutions 
struck at the heart of U.S. military al- 
liances. The one that provoked most dis- 
cussion dealt with “Race Relations.” 
Without dissent, the convention agreed: 
“Our goal must be no less than an in- 
tegrated church and public school in an 
integrated community. Such a goal in- 


volves housing, equal rights to medical 
facilities, jobs in industry, the right to 
vote, and membership and participation 
in the affairs of the community and of 
the Christian body.” 


Southern delegates were most critical 
of jimcrow. A North Carolina woman said: 
“TIT asked myself, is the way of Jesus 
Christ a one way, white road? I answered 
myself that it is not.” A man from rural 
Texas said: “Brethren means brother- 
hood—the human race. If the Church 
doesn’t seek brotherhood, who will?” 


Away from the Conference, held at 
the University of Oregon, delegates as- 
serted themselves on burning issues of 
the day. Dan West, a farmer from 
Goshen, Ind., told the neighboring 
Springfield Kiwanis Club: “Our foreign 
policy is a denial of the best we have 
in America. . . This policy won’t change 
until the people help change it.” 


OTHERS COULD LEARN: The Confer- 
ence was something from which pro- 
gressives could well learn lessons. There 
were no pompous phrases, no long 
speeches, no hero worship, no talking 
down, no dilettantism, no _ shouting. 
There was rapt attention to everything 
said, and a world of good humor. 


The delegates seemed to feel that they 
were meeting in a national atmosphere 
of conformity, and were prepared to 
challenge it. When several delegates 
called for a committee to establish an 
official Church theology, delegate Wil- 


liam Bean said: 


“Once you have an official, static line 
you get afraid someone will deviate, so 
you set up investigating committees. 
We've fought that out. We don’t want 
committees coming into our colleges and 
seminaries and checking on what the 
professors are teaching and what the 
students are thinking. You can’t develop 
thought looking over your shoulder.” 


Several delegates reported that “suc- 
cessful meetings” had been held with 
Quakers, the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and other groups, 


Most of the delegates appeared to be 


~ toes 
— 


working people, students, small farmers, 
small merchants, with a sprinkling of 
professionals. Their mood made it plain 
that they were ready to make common 
cause with other toilers in the non- 
violent vineyards of the Grapes of Wrath. 





Up in smoke 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Light up and smoke if you have 


Greet Cancer with joy and 
laughter. 

What statistics don’t show 

Years you lose here below 

Will be added right to your 
Hereafter. Cig. 
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. Art 





politics’ sake 


OT ONLY are there some Americans who do not persecute their unorthodox fel- 
low-citizens; there are some who refuse to be a party to a published smear. And 
there remains an occasional voice in the US Senate and the press which protests 
the witchhunts, although the grounds of the protests are not altogether progressive. 

Having secured the aid of the American Fedn. of Arts in gathering a show of 
works of 100 of America’s leading painters to exhibit abroad, the U. S. Information 
Agency apparently wilted recently before a blast of hot air from Rep. George A. 
Dondero (R.-Mich.) about the “Red art brigade.” 

What leading art institutions considered “an ambitious step in international 
cultural exchange” was thereupon called off because ten of the artists included in 
the show “may be accused of pro-Communist leanings” (NYT 6/16). But the federa- 
tion rejected any political “means” test for art and, rather than participate in pub- 
licizing the smear, it declared that it did not even want to know the names of those 
suspected of being what the agency called “social hazards.” Sen. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
complained that the USIA’s “timidity, hesitancy and cowardice” weakened its anti- 
Soviet propaganda. The NY Times said editorially that the agency should not let 
itself be “bullied” and rejected the idea that “art must undergo a test of the poli- 
tical legitimacy of the artists.” Noting that the State Dept. sometimes uses similar 
standards, the Times deplored this as “a Nazi and Communist concept.” 

Last May a USIA show of “Sport in Art,” aimed at the Olympic Festival in 
Australia, was canceled on loyalty grounds, A traveling show of masterpieces from 
college museums was objected to by the agency because it included a Picasso. The 
artists point out bitterly that what was supposed to advance American prestige is 


damaging our cultural standing abroad. 








readers. 


LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 
Listings in the Calendar and ture af low markup. 


aa ‘ ; Speci onsideratior JARDIAN 
Classified section are available at —as See S oe 


LOS ANGELES 


Come in and see. 


NEW YORK 









Detroit 
A DEBATE: ‘The Recent 
Soviet Union and their S 
rican People 3 
Mich. Labor Youth 
mmel, 1954 Congressiotr 
date, Socialist Workers Party. 
13, 8 p.m.. Greater King Selomon 
Baptist Chi 4638 4th ‘at Forest) 
Auspices: Student Committee for Free 
Speech. 











New York 


WHAT IS BEHIND THE POLISH WORK- 
ERS UPRISING— AN ATTEMPT TO RE- 
STORE CAPITALISM—OC? PART OF A 
REGENERATION OF THE WORKER’S 
STATE ON THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM? 
Hear MORRIS STEIN. outstanding Marx- 
i and writer for The Militant give a 
Trotskyist analysi world historic 
event, Fri. delphi Hall, 74 
Fifth Ave 











a 
eve., July 
€ 


CLUB CINEMA (450 Sixth Av : 
HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA,” July 7. Stir- 











ring tale of the birth of a great nation, 
with Gary ¢ and Martha Scott 
Pased on the novel, ‘‘The Tree of Lib- 
erty.”” Showin Sat., 8:30 and 10 p.m. 


Adm: Members, $1.00 non-members, 
$1.25. Next week: ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 





JOIN US IN A MEETING, commemorate 
ing the vears of service of VITO MAR- 
CANTONIO. Speaker: ANNETTE T. RUB- 
INSTEIN. Monday, July 9, 8:30 p.m. Re- 
freshments Contribution 50c 

2688 Broadway (‘near 103rd St.) 
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FOR THE BEST PHOTO WORK order 
Pal Jumbo Prints bound in plastic album. 
8 exposure film, 49c: 12 exposure film, 
65c. PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. Box 
123 G, New York 59, N. Y. 








Resorts 
PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
An informal resort, ideal for young fam- 
ilies. Private lake, swimming, boating, 
fishin sports children’s nroeram & 
counsellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food, 
Adults $42, children $20-25. Send for 


book'et or call Manya Hamburger (city) 
BE 2-4754 or Jeffersonville 212R. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS—Swimming, hik- 
Ing, fishing, country dances, mountain 
climbing touring. Good food, modern 
conveniences, reasonable rates. Children 
welcome. For details write: Mrs. J. 
Timms, Box 135, Wenthworth, N. H. 
Tel. Rockwell 4-2544. 








BRIEHL’S, Wallkil), Ulster County, N. Y. 
85 miles from New York City. Scenic 
country. Homelike atmosphere. Private 
lake. Free boating. Swimming. Social hall. 
Indoor outdoor games. Wholesome food. 
$40 per week. Weekends 6.50 per day. 
Folder. Phone WaAIIkill 3-2214. 





40c¢ a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 
Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 











SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N. Y. Restful, beautiful surroundings 
on farm. Chic goats, cows, etc. 





ents Swimming on 

1 pong, hand ball, TV. 
Ideal for children. Rates $37 adults, 
children $19 up. Y. Schwartz. Phones; 
Jeffersonville 290, OL 5-6971 (NYC). 











A Vacation That Has Everything 
CAMEO COUNTRY CLUB, HARRIS, N. Y. 
(formerly Weingart Hotel.) Tops in 
food, recreation: accomodatic: Enter- 
tainment featuring the incomparable 
MARTHA SCHLAMME entire summer. 

1 sports; fishing, swimming. Children’s 
rated from adult area. Moder- 
ate weekly, week-end rates. Weingart- 
Pasternak met. Inexpensive June vaca- 
tion. Phone: Monticello 571, or N. Y¥. 
(eves.) HY 5-9888. 









Summer Rental 





BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 
all on premises. GE 1-0990 (NYC). 

THE CRANES, Kernhonkson, N.Y. 

Phone: Kernhonkson 8007-3 





MODERN 2 & 3 rm. units in beautiful 
Shawancunk Mts., private lake, facilities 
for children. Congenial, reasonable. Hal- 
perns Farm, Kerhonkson, N.Y. Phone: 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 





MODERN 2-3 rm. units on Cold Spring 
Road, ‘2 mi. Monticello. For informa- 
tion write Kuperman, Box 481, Monti- 
cello, N.Y., or phone MO 5-1060 N.Y.C. 
“OLD STONE HOUSE” ready for occu- 
pancy. Fireplace, modern impvts, partly 
furnished. 60 miles from New York in 
scenic Bucks Hounty hills. L. Ars, Er- 
winna, Pa. 





Spend your vacation on MARTHA’S VINE- 
YARD ISLAND. Clean rooms, reasonable 
rates. Write Mrs. M. Sibley, Box 843, 
36 Clinton Ave., Oak Bluffs, Mass. 





NEW YORK 
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MERCHANDISE 








SPECIAL DEALER COST SALE on our 
1956 T.V. Floor Models, including R.C.A., 
Dumont, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4th 
Ave. 13-14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 
parking or 2 tokens. 


SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Ave., MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ave 
WH 8-4788 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
mink stoles. Expert REMODELING and 
ring. Time to store your furs, pick- 
service and delivery. 
MAX KUPERMAN 

315 Seventh Av. 








LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25°. to 60° off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, chile 
dren's.) Buy with confidence—money 
back in 7 days. 321 Church St., CA 6- 
9820. All subways to Canal St. station. 





A 








SERVICES 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 

GE 4-4228 





Brooklyn 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinet-storage units, alterations for 
home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
Cc 


259 W. 19th St. $-8325 





REFINISHING, REPAIRING, 
POLISHING FURNITURE 
IN YOUR HOME 
ESTIMATES FREE 
PHONE: IN 9-6827 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees » Itemized Bills 
Prompt @ Reliable @ Reasonable 
25242 Bleecker St. WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
(Formerly Aaron’s TV) 

CY 8-0420 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 
tied in your home.. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 
covered, Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusual plan for exceptionally 
large receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, 
meat trays, etc., delivered anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Tel.: ES 3-9490. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 


MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem, 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses : : d ee 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions I pr ze its) ern . 
Caref#lly Fitted meaptmaax i 

The smart homemoker knows the 


; 
WM. L. GOLTZ I 

6132 Wilshire Blvd. | 
Los Angeles WeEbster 5-1107 


value of a lounge chair in adding 
individuality and sparkle to the 








modern home. Here is one whose 4 





meticulous craftsmanship, grace- 
t ful design and built-in comfort is 

truly a wonderful surprise at such 
HOMELINE FURNITURE & a low price. 

APPLIANCE CO. 

All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 





This chair is an exciting blend of « 
walnut or blonde birch and the 
casual charm of hand woven rush. 
\t offers you eye-catching modern 
| beauty ot an old fashioned purse 


| pleasing price. 
WAC BB 29% 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheli 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
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CHICAGOANS i 
INSURE THAT MORTGAGE! ; 


FULLY PAID IN CASE OF DEATH. 'smilow-thielle : 
y 


installments paid when disabled 














NEW YORK: ee, 

LOU BLUMBERG 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 | «i 

166 W. Jackson Blvd. HA %-5497 WHITE PLAINS: be 
Fire, Auto & All Other Insurance i 41 Mamaroneck Av. aa 
f - WH 8-4788 of 

i Catalogue on request. Ce 


Enclose 50c. 


: ‘es 


Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50 
per hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
SU %-7378. 


JIM’S EXPRESS b 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship Choice of 
woods and finishes. Refinishing. HI-FI 
installations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 





Men, women, opportunity, no investment, 
Part-time, fulltime, commission plus bo- 
nus plus retirable income. Start and earn 
$200 to $600 per month. Test sales and /or 
organizational ability. Call NA 8-3812, 
NI 8-6359. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 

Personal and business. Fire, health, 

accident, theft, etc., insurance placed, 
RENE M. SCHENKER 





APARTMENT WANTED 











y ° We -2837 
420 Lex Av., N. ¥. 17 MU 3-28 URGENT! Inter-racial couple with 9- 
year old daughter DESPERATELY need 
ag ee place to live. Call JA 6-3591 after 7 p.m. 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3626 FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 
LARGE COOL ROOM for woman. Light 
MARCEL PAINTING pvt, West Side near subway. Laundry, 
Private homes, apartments, business elev., share large kitchen. TV, etc., rea- 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in 5 sonable, no discrimination. TR 3-4389. 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 7- 


7880. PHOTOGRAPHY 











HELP WANTED 


FEMALE Companion-Housekeeper for el- 
derly lady, small apartment mid-town, 
Sleep-in. Call TR 4-6352. 


ED & LAWRENCE PHOTO 
Weddings and all Social Events. Child 
Portraits in your home. 

FOR PHOTO ESTIMATE 

Call WA 5-4156 or FO 6§-1845 
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DER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
10” LP [331/, rpm] ALBUMS - ea. 


Folksay Series 


Some wonderful American folk 
songs sung by some of the great 
contemporary American folke- 
singers recorded by Stinson. 
Words to «ll the songs are print- 
ed on the back of the albums. 


; a 
ie ne 
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45, FOLKSAY: VOL. 1 with Pete 
Seeger, Leadbelly, Cisco Houston, 
Bess Lomax, Woody Guthrie, Bald- 
win Hawes, Josh White, Sonny Ter- 
ty and Alee Stewart. 


Glory 

Poor Lazarus 
Jas Sad When That Great Ship 

Nine Hundred Miles 

Cindy ; 

Don't Lie, Buddy 

Mule Skinner Blues 

Who's Gonna Shoe Your Pretty Little 
Feet 


46. FOLKSAY: VOL. II with Lead- 
belly, Woody Guthrie, Cisco Hous- 
ton, Sonny Terry, Bob Carey, Roger 
Sprung and Eric Darling. 


Alabama Bound 

Round the Bay of Mexico 
Tom Dooley 

Devilish Mary 

Midnight Special 

Sportin’ Life Blues 
Crawdad Song 

Raise a Ruckus 


£9. FOLKSAY: VOL. III with 
Woody Guthrie, Cisco Houston, Pete 
Seeger, Leadbelly, Sonny Terry and 
Josh White. 


Yellow Gal 

Hard Travelling 

The Roving Gambler 
Lost John 

Casey Jones 

Railroad Whistle 

I've A Pretty Flower 
Bile Dem Cabbage Down 


#11, FOLKSAY: VOL. IV with Pete 
Seeger, Woody Guthrie, Leadbelly, 
Cisco Houston and Ernie Lieberman. 


Pretty Women 

Potato 

Wild Indian 

Jam Session 

Duke of the Calypso 
Mickey Cipriani 

, Rookoobay 

Don't Stop That Carnival 


#12. FOLKSAY: VOL. V with Cisco 
Houston, Pete Seeger, Woody Guth- 
rie, Hally Wood, Leadbelly, Frank 
Warner and Sonny Terry. 


Come All You Fair and Tender 
Ladies 


Take This Hammer 
Hobo Bill 
Go Tell Aunt Rhody 
Teroo 
Johnson Boys 
The Rover 
House of the Rising Sun 
Old Smokey 

as 


413. FOLKSAY: VOL. VI with Tom 
Glazer, Pete Seeger, Woody Guthrie, 
Cisco Houston, Ernie Lieberman, 
Gary Davis and Sonny Terry. 


Down in the Valley 

Froggy Went A-Courtin’ 

Young Man Who Wouldn’t Hoe Corn 
Corn Bread Rough 

Jolly Roving Tar 

Streets of Laredo 

Boldier, Soldier 

The Foggy Dew 

Erie Canal 

When the Train Comes Along 


-2 a 
Regional Songs 
#36. SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN 
FOLK SONGS sung by Harry & 
Jeanie West with guitar, banjo and 

mandolin accompaniment. 
Ten wonderful backwoods moun- 
tain folk songs sung by people 
from the Southern mountains. 

Red Rockin’ Chair 

Jimmy Randall 

Little Birdie 

Old Reuben 

Down in a Willow Garden 

The Old Arm Chair 

George Collins 

Little Maggie 

Nellie Cropsey 


Drifting Too Far From the Shore 





454.SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN HOE- 
DOWNS with Woody Cuthrie, Cis- 
co Houston, Sonny Terry, Alee 
Stewart and others. 

Some real, old-time mountain in- 
strumentals and dance songs 
with lots of hoopin’ and hollerin’. 


Buffalo Gals 

Joe Clark 

Old Dan Tucker 

Ida Red 

Salty Dog Breakdown 


ae Hoe Cakes Baking 


Sally Gooden 
Fiddle Breakdown 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Amount 
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No COD’s 


Name 
Address 
City 
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(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Full payment must accompany each order 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
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TOTAL 





Make checks 
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$2.50 ppd. 


#72. CATSKILL MOUNTAIN FOLK 
SONGS sung by Bob and Louise De- 
Cormier with guitar accompaniment. 


A delightful collection of songs 
produced in cooperation with the 
Camp Woodland Collection of 
Music from the Catskills and 
Norman Cazden, author of “A 
Catskill Songster.” 


I Walked the Road Again 
My Love Is Like A Dewdrop 
The Knickerbocker Line 

The Bonny Laboring Boy 
Will Yau Go Out West 

The Rock Island Line 

The Foggy Dew 

The Cordwood Cutter 

Last Winter Was A Hard One 
Friends and Neighbors 


+73. TEXAS FOLK SONGS sung by 
Hally Wood with guitar and banjo 
accompaniment. 

Some of the best Negro and white 
folk songs from Texas sung by 


an exciting female folk singer. 
Sugar Babe 
O’ Freedom 
Worried Blues 
When I Was Single 
Believe I'll Call the Captain 
Farther Along 
St. James Hospital 
Courting Case 
Come and Go With Me 
Love Henry 
Amazing Grace 
Santa Claus Blues 
Red Apple Juice 
Glory Hallelujah 
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#71. | SING OF CANADA with Milt 
Okun and guitar and banjo ac- 
companiment. 


Sixteen delightful English 
French songs. 
Donkey Riding 
Trinity Cake 
She's Like the Swallow 
J'ai Perdu Le Do 
The Shantyman's Life 
La Poulette Grise 
Smoky Mountain Bill 
A-Rishima, Tishima, Tee 
Un Canadien Errant 
A Gay Spanish Maid 
Catch A Hold This One 
Vive La Canadienne 


JAZZ 


and 





#23. JAZZ AT THE PHILHAR- 
MONIC, VOL. 1 presented by Nor- 
man Granx. 

Here is an album of true im- 
provisation. It was recorded at a 
jam session at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles. The 
musicians were unaware that a 
record was being made. The 
artists include; Illinois Jacquet, 
Willie Smith, Charlie Ventura, 
saxophones; Joe Guy, Howard 
McGhee, trumpets; Garland 
Finney, piano; Red Callendar, 
bass; Ulysses Livingston, guitar 
The Chicago Flash, drums. 


#24, MARY LOU WILLIAMS 
Mary Lou Williams on piano as- 
sisted by Claude Green, trumpet, 
Jack Parker, drums, Al Lucas, 
bass, Vic Dickenson, trombone, 
Don Byas, tenor sax, Dick Vance, 
trumpet. 


Gjon Mili Jam Session 
Man O’Mine 

Lady Be Good 
Carcinoma 

Stardust 






SPECTATORA 


The inside of the insid 
Ihe inside of the inside 

When have the people been half as rotten 

as what the panderers to the people 

dangle before crowds? 

When has the fiber of the people been as 

shoddy as what is sold to the people 

by cheaters? 

Carl Sandburg, in The People, Yes 


y hae NEWSSTANDS these days seem to be clogging up like. busy 

sewers with a new form of waste, the so-called “exposé” mage 
azines. These bear names like Confidential, Hush-Hush, Top Secret, 
Uncensored, Anything Goes, Inside Story, and Dynamite. It’s another 
boom industry. The oldest smellie in the field, Confidential, claims 
a circulation of over 4,000,000. 


In my sneak reading at the local drug store, I’ve managed to 
do a little research into Confidential. Frankly I was shocked, and 
you would be shocked too, to read in a magazine that is sold on 
every newsstand and goes through the mails such purported in- 
formation as that a recent U. S. Secretary of State was a giddy, and 
active homosexual during his long term of office. 


The rag gives all the intimate details, documented with photo- 
graphs, photostats of police records, eyewitness accounts, the whole 
lot. And nobody brings a libel suit! 


Every month hundreds of unfortunate Americans who have 
achieved any prominence are similarly “exposed” in these journals, 
Hollywood stars, Wall Street big shots, Washington solons, find them- 
selves accused of crimes like rape, nymphomania. dope, alcoholism, 
adultery, all the forms of sex perversion. With pictures and docu- 
ments! With direct charge and sly innuendo! They make you think 
America is being run by a gang of mad Rasputins. 


MORAL APPRAISAL: John P. Sisk, a writer in Commonweal, has 
made a moral appraisal of this new mess in the June 1 issue of that 
thoughtful and high-calibred Catholic weekly. His theory is that 
such magazines find a big audience because they appeal to a deep 
need in the average man. Throuzh such exposures he gets the ile 
lusion that he is finding revenge for his poverty and lack of success, 
that he is somehow controlling his masters by toppling them from 
their moral pedestals. 


Mr. Sisk points out, however, that these rags don’t really expose 
anything vital. They are only pandering sex for a fast, dirty buck. 
And they deepen the cynicism of the average American. They cor- 
rupt what is best in him, “his idealist willingness to commit him- 
self in a worthy cause.” 


Mencken's legacy 

HE LAST BOOK of the vanished old buffalo, H. L. Mencken, has 

just appeared, (Minority Report, Knopf, $3.95.) It’s a collection 
of jottings he made during his last illness. Maybe it would have 
been kinder not to have published these pensées. They have no style. 
It was his exuberant, fantastic style, above all, that made Mencken 
the roaring Sam Johnson of his enoch. He was a great entertainer, 
a master of gaudy showmanship. But the style, the life bloom, has 
gone from these last withered apples on the tree. Only the prejudices 
of the Baltimore Tory remain, sour and uglier and more sterile than 
one had remembered. (“The thing overlooked by those henefuls who 
talk about abolishing war is that it is by no means an evil of decay, 
but rather a proof of health and vigor.”) He speaks of the CIO 
Auto Workers as ‘mere human mules,” of Hindus as barbarians, and 
of course, of the American people as “the sweaty herd.” 

Mencken fought for some good things in his life. He raised the 
flag of science and mocked at all the superstitions. He was for free 
speech and against censorship in the arts. He was a champion of 
writers like Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. And above all, he was an 
entertaining moralist, never a hypocritical bore! 

Just the same, his carnival Nietzcheanism could serve only one 
historic purpose. It helped destroy the old rural moralities of Amer- 
ica, the simple faith in democracy, and to prepare the nation 
for a more sophisticated, amoral, ambitious role as a conquering 
world power. Under all the clowning, Mencken was the John the 
Baptist of Henry Luce’s American Century. 

Mencken's spiritual heirs aren’t found in the democratic camp 
today. You will find them rather in the chromium offices of Time, 
Life and Fortune. They are the stream-lined punks of Madison 
Avenue, the slick, soulless, knowing and completely purchaseable in- 
tellectuals who, for a price, are creating a shiny new ideology to 
cover the corrosion of capitalism. 


Last ditch 
HE ANECDOTE is going around of a reporter who was discussing 
world affairs at lunch with a higher-up in the State Department. 
This worthy, a Grotoneer without the slightest sense of humor, 
confided very solemnly: 

“Do you know what we think is our main task today? It’s to 
sell the American people the notion that capitalism can survive in 
one country.” 

Michael Gold 





In case YOU didn’t get our letter... 


“ ,.. just something modest like a backyard barbecue, beach party, 
strawberry festival, an evening with T-V, Hi-Fi, V.O., or just sitting 
around the air-conditioner .. .” 

For full text write: Guardian Summer Affairs Dept. 


